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On the Teade with the Coloured Races of Africa. 
By Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 

[Bead before the Statistical Society, 18th February, 1868.] 

T propose to take a general survey of the commerce between the 
coloured or Ethiopic races of Africa and the civilized world ; and 
then briefly to consider the means by which that commerce, hitherto 
confined to the coast, can be extended to the interior. 

The Ethiopic races inhabit that vast country south of the great 
desert, which may with tolerable accuracy be defined by a line 
drawn from the River Senegal to Cape Guardafui as its northern 
boundary; while its southern limit is the Cape Colony. It thus 
comprises about forty-five degrees of latitude, and is bounded, east 
and west, by the Indian and Atlantic Oceans ; its area being equal 
to one-fifth or one-sixth part of the habitable globe. 

Apart from any question of inherent inferiority of race, it is 
obvious that the country occupied by the Ethiopians is not calcu- 
lated to engender civilization. It lies in too compact a mass, 
unbroken by bays or inlets; nor do the rivers afford either defensive 
frontiers or the means of communication and transport equal to 
those which divide and traverse the other divisions of the globe. 
The great desert cuts it off from the ancient civilization of which 
the Mediterranean was the centre, while the intercourse sub- 
sequently established by the Arabs, is limited and impeded by the 
same cause. The rivers are all subject to a dry season, which 
renders them during a part of the year unfit for inland navigation ; 
and they are all more or less interrupted by rapids and cataracts — 
though it is true equal obstacles have not hindered the St. Lawrence 
from becoming the great means in the settlement of Canada. 

There are two circumstances which give reason to hope, not 
only that our commerce with the races dwelling on the coast will 
be rapidly enlarged, but also be extended inwards. I mean the 
almost total stoppage of the Christian or transatlantic slave trade, 
and the rapid strides which have of late been made in the explo- 
ration of the continent. 

In 1854 Livingstone penetrated from the Cape Colony to Loanda, 
and thenee he crossed to Quillimane, tracing the course of the 
Zambesi on his way. Subsequently he explored Lake Nyanza, 
and it has recently been a public consolation to learn that he is now 
on his way home, most likely down the Nile, to complete our know- 
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ledge of Lake Tanganyika, first discovered by Burton. Barth has 
supplemented the labours of Denham and Clapperton in Central 
Africa, between the Niger and Lake Tchad, the most hopeful and 
important district of all. Speke and Grant advancing, northwards 
from Zanzibar, have discovered Lake Victoria Nyanza ; while 
Baker, coming in the opposite direction from Egypt, has terminated 
the long mystery as to the source of the Nile, having beheld it 
issuing from the great lake Albert Nyanza. Brilliant as have been 
the results of these explorations, and others of lesser note, the field 
of adventure is far from exhausted; much remains for discovery 
before the map of Africa can be filled up, and the future highways 
of commerce be traced out. Happily, however, the spirit and 
enterprise of our countrymen are more likely to be stimulated than 
diminished by the exploits of the celebrated travellers to whom 
I have alluded. 

There is one subject which occupies a large space in every book 
of African travel — the slave trade. I do not intend to enter into 
any details of the horrors attending that traffic; but as human 
beings have for three centuries been one of the chief exports from 
Africa, this subject is inseparably mixed up with that of legitimate 
commerce; because of the anarchy which the slave trade everywhere 
creates, the ceaseless kidnapping — slave hunts — and wars under- 
taken expressly to obtain captives, to the destruction of settled 
industry. It is even the principal cause of the difficulties expe- 
rienced in exploring the country ; and has, moreover, brutalised the 
natives on the coast far below the condition of the people in the 
interior. 

"Within the last few years success seems at length to have 
crowned our efforts to suppress the transatlantic slave trade, but 
the Mahomedan traffic continues unchecked, or nearly so. Owing 
to their contraband nature, it is impossible to obtain accurate 
information of either at any period. The matter was carefully 
investigated by Sir Fowell Buxton, who estimated the number of 
slaves exported at 170,000 per annum so recently as 1839-40, on 
data which have never been impugned. To this must be added a 
loss of life from slaughter in wars undertaken for the capture of 
slaves, and subsequent mortality, so that the figures are thus stated 
by Buxton : — 





Delivered. 


Loss of Life. 
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120,000 
50,000 


280,000 
50,000 


400,000 




100,000 






Total 


170,000 


330,000 


500,000 
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It would, appear, however, from more recent information, that 
the loss of life from the Mahomedan trade is considerahly under 
stated by Buxton. 

Such was the most moderate estimate that could he formed 
of the transatlantic slave trade in 1840, and there is reason to 
believe it, was stimulated for several years by the alteration of" our 
sugar duties in 1846. The first effectual blow it received was in 
1853 and 1854, when Brazil abolished the trade and importations 
ceased ; so that Cuba thenceforward has continued the only import- 
ing country. A return of the slaves exported from the west coast 
between the years 1848 and 1864, will be found in Appendix, Table I ; 
since the latter year the trade has almost ceased, a stray cargo now 
and then being all that has reached Cuba. The authorities there 
have of late been in earnest in preventing importations, and it is 
gratifying to observe that public feeling in Cuba is becoming 
adverse to their continuance. 

I shall now briefly explain the progress which has been made in 
substituting legitimate commerce for the slave trade along the west 
coast ; and may remark that this has nowhere been accomplished 
without compulsion of some kind in the first instance ; and there is 
too much reason to fear that, in case of a renewed demand, the 
trade would once more break out were our vigilance relaxed. No 
export of slaves has taken place for many years from our settle- 
ments on the west coast, viz., the Gambia, Sierra Leone, and Cape 
Coast Castle ; nor from the adjacent territories under the influence 
of those settlements ; nor from the republic of Liberia, nor the 
Dutch settlements on the Gold Coast ; so that if we except the 
River Nunez, the coast between the Gambia and Dahomey, say for 
1,500 miles, has for many years been free from the slave trade. 
Relying on this immunity, it was resolved in February, 1864, to 
withdraw the squadron entirely from this part of the coast ; the 
consequence was, that in September following, a cargo of slaves was 
shipped from the River Nunez (situated between the Gambia and 
Sierra Leone), but with which there has been little intercourse from 
either settlement. 

A general table of imports and exports to and from the British 
possessions on the west coast will be found in Appendix, Table II, 
together with details of the principal articles of produce in Tables 
III, IV, V, and VI. 

It is worthy of note that for many years great pains have been 
taken by the missionary societies with the education of the liberated 
Africans at Sierra Leone, and the children born in the colony. 
During six years ending 1864, between seventy and eighty schools 
have been maintained, at a cost of 5,000?. per annum, which have 
been attended by 57,000 scholars, or an average of 9,500 per 
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annum. An important class of educated blacks has thus grown up, 
who, together with the Liberian blacks, are actively engaged in 
trade all down the coast ; and ever since the mail steamers were 
established, in 1852, they have availed themselves freely of the 
facilities thereby offered, to trade at the various places on the coast 
at which the steamers call. As many as 150 per month of these 
native traders pass in the mail steamers between the different 
stations. Besides Sierra Leone, they are numerous at the Gambia, 
Cape Coast, Accra, and Fernando Po, while they swarm at Lagos. 
They are everywhere useful as middlemen, and have, in fact, driven 
all white traders on a small scale out of the field at Sierra Leone ; 
and the more extensive European merchants employ them as agents 
and clerks in their operations on the neighbouring rivers. Of late 
it has become the ambition of these traders to order goods direct 
from England, paying for them in produce. I shall presently point 
out how the educated blacks are capable of playing a most useful 
part in opening up trade with Central Africa. (See &bte, Appendix 
XII.) 

Whilst on this subject, I may allude to the progress made by the 
republic of Liberia, which occupies a coast line of about 600 miles. 

The first settlement of emancipated slaves from the United 
States was in 1820, and in 1847 it was declared a free republic. It 
now contains about 30,000 civilized inhabitants, about 15,000 of 
whom, with their descendants, are from America. From 300,000 to 
400,000 aborigines reside within the territory of Liberia, and are 
brought more or less directly under the influence of her insti- 
tutions. There are about fifty churches in the republic, representing 
five different denominations. The educated blacks in Liberia and 
Sierra Leone, are intensely religious, and the various sects, Episco- 
palians, Wesleyans, Baptists, Independents, &c, are represented 
among them just as in England and the United States. Differing 
from Sierra Leone, Liberia has been governed since 1847 by blacks 
alone. Their constitution resembles that of the United States, and 
if their proceedings are at times calculated to raise a smile as a 
parody upon their model, it is impossible to deny the good sense, 
frugality, and success which have attended them so far. In 1861 
the revenue was $149,550, against an expenditure of $142,831. 
The presidential message for 1866 alludes, with just pride, to the 
foundation of the Liberian college, and lays down a plan for 
national education. There can be no doubt that this well ordered 
and well governed community will play a great part in the civiliza- 
tion of Africa. Tbe present state of matters in America will lead 
to a considerable accession of strength, 600 emigrants having been 
despatched in the course of 1866, and 942 in 1867. The American 
Colonisation Society, which founded the settlement in 1820, now 
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regularly employ a vessel in the conveyance of emigrants. The 
settlers have already been able to repel all attacks from the natives, 
and, as they gain strength, will become aggressive and extend their 
influence inwards. 

For the year 1864 the imports amounted to $162,930, the 
exports to $172,608, particulars of which will be found in Appendix, 
Table VII. 

I come next to the British settlement of Lagos, which was for 
many years the head-quarters of the slave trade in the Bight 
of Benin. Situated at the entrance to an extensive lagoon, afford- 
ing boat navigation eastward as far as the River Benin, and west- 
ward to the notorious kingdom of Dahomey, it possessed unequalled 
facilities for the slave trade, enabling the slavers to dodge our 
cruisers. In 1851 a treaty was forced on the chiefs and king, and 
a consulate was established, which continued until 1861 ; but those 
measures being inadequate, we took possession of the island of 
Lagos and of one or two points on the adjacent coast, which, with a 
couple of gunboats on the lagoons, has answered our purpose 
effectually. 

A considerable trade in palm oil had grown up under the Treaty 
of 1851, and I give in Appendix, Table VI, a note of exports, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain them. Since we took possession the 
trade has been seriously interrupted by a war between Abeokuto 
and Ibadan, caused by the latter desiring a direct road to the white 
man at Lagos, and so avoid paying toll to the Abeokutans. The 
ground lost will soon however be recovered, and Lagos is rapidly 
becoming the seat of a flourishing trade. 

Stopping the slave trade at Lagos had the effect of directing the 
current thence to Whydah, a port in Dahomey ; but of late, owing to 
the cessation of the traffic, the king of that country has turned his 
attention to legitimate commerce. Some small trade had indeed 
been carried on chiefly by the French, concurrently with the slave 
traffic ; and in 1864 a Liverpool company opened trade at Whydah, 
the king granting them his baracoon, or slave depot, as a store for 
goods. Two other English houses have sent agents there, and a 
healthy trade is rapidly in course of development. I may men- 
tion, however, that so recently as May or June, 1867, the king 
tendered slaves in payment of a debt which he had contracted. I 
am unable to give particulars of this trade, which as yet is in its 
infancy. 

I come next to the rivers, Benin, Brass, and Bonny (mouths of 
the Niger), also Old and New Calabar and Cameroons, generally 
classed together as the " oil rivers." These were at one time the 
noted haunts of slavers. In the years 1838 to 1840, treaties were 
forced upon the native kings and chiefs, by which they engaged to 
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discontinue the slave trade. Courts of equity were afterwards estab- 
lished for the regulation of legitimate commerce, consisting of the 
captains, supercargoes, and agents of English houses, together with 
the kings and chiefs of the place. They take cognizance of all 
disputes between the English and the natives. A consul visits the 
rivers at intervals, and the system has been found to work success- 
fully, with only an occasional resort to the squadron ; in fact, the 
mere presence of a man-of-war has of late sufficed to restore order. 
I am enabled to show, from private statistics, the progress of the 
trade between the oil rivers and Liverpool. In the Appendix is a 
Table VIII, showing the registered tonnage of the vessels arrived 
from the rivers from the year 1839 to 1866 inclusive. The average 
during the first fourteen years was 17,932 tons ; and during the last 
fourteen years 24,734 tons ; but during the first fourteen years the 
trade was chiefly with Liverpool ; Bristol participated, and of late 
years the Clyde has also shared. It will be observed that there are 
great fluctuations in the imports, which have been influenced by the 
prices at home, leading occasionally to suspension of trade when 
the natives were unwilling to submit to reduced prices ; likewise to 
bad seasons. 

The next point on the coast where there is a considerable trade, 
is the Gaboon river, which is under the control of the French 
Government, and has hitherto been thrown open to all nations. 
There are five English, two or three French, one German, and 
two Dutch houses engaged in the trade. The police regulations are 
good, and traders well protected : until recently the expense was 
borne by the Imperial Government, but within the last twelve 
months they have enforced a charge for a trading licence, and it is 
expected will levy a duty of 4 per cent, on imports and exports 
so as to assist in defraying the expenses of government. At our 
colonies a revenue is collected by similar import duties. I have 
been unable to obtain returns of the imports and exports, but 
these will enter into the general tables of trade with the west 
coast. 

Further south we come to the River Congo, notorious as the 
last seat of the slave trade on the west coast. Within the last five 
or six years, as many as twenty-three slavers have been counted at 
Ponta de Lena at one time. Legitimate trade made no progress, 
until at last an effectual check was given to the slave traffic by the 
adoption of a very obvious course — our Government entered into a 
contract to coal the preventive cruisers on the spot, instead of 
resorting to Fernando Po or Ascension for a supply, leaving the 
coast and rivers for the time unguarded. 

To prove how effective has been the blockade since this arrange- 
ment was adopted, I may state that within the last twelve months 
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700 slaves were sent down, for shipment, and two slavers appeared 
on the coast to embark them — one was captured and the other left 
the coast in despair. When my informant left the Congo, the slaves 
were still on hand, and have doubtless either been set free or put to 
some useful occupation ere this. Cut off from the slave trade, the 
natives are now eagerly engaged in raising produce, while the Por- 
tuguese slave dealers are rendering good service as middlemen in 
the up-country trade. One Dutch, one American, three French, 
and three British houses have established themselves in the Congo, 
with branches along the neighbouring coast as far as the Portuguese 
settlements at Angola, and an active trade is now carried on in 
palm oil and kernels, ivory, coffee, indiarubber, copper ore, gum 
copal, and ground nuts. This trade has probably increased tenfold 
within sis years, and the exports for 1867 have been estimated at 
250,000?. 

Besides the points on the west coast to which I have alluded, 
there is an active trade carried on by the French at their settle- 
ments at Senegal and Goree, as well as elsewhere ; by the Dutch at 
their settlements on the Gold Coast ; as also by the Hanse Towns 
and Americans at various points ; while the Portuguese settlements 
of Angola and Benguela are little developed, though there are 
valuable copper mines within their territory. 

The trade carried on by these countries figure in the general 
tables of African commerce. But to show the extent of the west 
coast trade, there are tables in the Appendix (Table IX) showing the 
imports and exports to the United Kingdom for ten years ending 
1866, as also the imports from thence of ivory and bullion. The 
growth of the trade with the United Kingdom will, however, be 
best shown by the table of palm oil imported since the year 1790 — 
also in the Appendix, Table X. 

As regards the goods shipped to the west coast, I may state 
that the demand has for the last ten years or so, been constantly 
for an improved quality. The consumption of British manufactures 
seems limited only by the possibility of supplying produce or value 
in exchange ; thus at the time when returns were unhappily 
obtained chiefly in slaves, the exports from the United Kingdom 
were in — 

£ 

1805 „ 1, 1 50,000 

'06 1,650,000 

'07 (slave trade abolished) 1,030,000 

'08 „ 800,000 

'11 400,000 

'27 i£5>°°° 

This was the lowest point to which they dwindled. About 1830 
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the palm oil trade became important, so that the exports of British 

manufactures rose in — 

£ 

1830 to 450,000 

'35 300,000 

'40 490,000 

'45 530,000 

'50 640,000 

'55 1,100,000 

'60 1,300,000 

'65 1,100,000 

As it has been often stated that considerable supplies of cotton 

may be derived from Central and Western Africa, I subjoin the 

quantities imported, viz. : — 

Cwts. 

1856 308 

'57 1,026 

'58 j,i 16 

'59 1,816 

'60 2,069 

'61 1,389 

'62 3,438 

•63* — 

'64* — 

'65 7,126 

'66 9,512 

It is true the cotton plant is indigenous, and the soil and climate 
over an enormous district are capable of supplying more than we 
even now consume ; still the needful European superintendence for 
a large production cannot be supplied. The means of transport for 
so bulky an article do not exist ; neither could the capital required 
for implements, gins, presses, &c, be prudently invested unless 
under British rule ; so that many years must elapse, in my opinion, 
and many changes must occur, before we can look for any quantity 
of African cotton, such as would be sensibly felt in our markets. 

As regards the trade with the natives bordering on the Cape 
and Natal colonies, as well as the Dutch republics beyond the 
frontiers, it is impossible to arrive at exact data. Speaking generally, 
we may assume that the greater part of the ivory and ostrich 
feathers from the colonies is obtained from the natives, or through 
their agency and assistance, as well as a quantity of hides and 
skins. Commerce is gradually extending northwards ; for example, 
it is not many years since Livingstone discovered Lake Ngami, and 
now it is within the ordinary range of the traders in quest of ivory 
and ostrich feathers. The Caflres and Fingoes settled within the 
colony are making marked progress ; they now participate in the 
* Importations ceased, owing to Abeokutan war above-mentioned. 
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carrying trade of the colony, conveying merchandise in well 
appointed waggons from the coast to the up-country, and bringing 
down the returns of produce. Their consumption of European 
goods is increasing, and they now require these to he of better 
quality ; a remark which applies likewise to the natives beyond the 
limits of the colony. 

As a rough guess merely, I am inclined to set down the trade 
between the colonists and the natives beyond the borders, as 
follows : — 

£ 

Ivory, one-half exports from Cape and Natal 20,000 

Ostrich feathers, three-fourths ditto 47>5oo 

Hides and sMns 10,000 

Cattle, sheep, goats, and sundries 100,000 

Total I77.500 

The eastern coast of Africa, northward of the colony of Natal, 
was the seat of a flourishing commerce of great antiquity, carried 
on by the Arabs, who occupied the coast nine hundred years ago, 
and founded numerous cities as far south as Sofala j some of which 
remain to this day, while the ruins of others have lately been 
discovered. They traded to India, Persia, Arabia and Egypt. It 
was at Melinda that Vasco de Gama, in the year 1498, procured 
a pilot to conduct him to India. 

The Portuguese speedily possessed themselves of the principal 
positions on the coast for a range of about 2,400 miles. Their 
power did not, however, extend far inland, though they made efforts 
to advance into the country, chiefly with a view to reach the gold 
mines, the produce of which was brought down the Zambesi to 
Sofala (supposed by some to have been the Ophir of the Bible). 
But instead of the abundance they expected, they found the gold, 
as in other parts of Africa, had to be laboriously washed from the 
extraneous substances in which it is deposited. 

As the power of the Portuguese nation declined, the Arabs 
re-established their independence over a portion of their former 
possessions, so that the coast from Delagoa Bay to Cape Delgado, 
1,300 miles, is all that remains to the Portuguese, while the coast 
from Delgado to Magadoxo is claimed by the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
a range of 1,100 miles. Though in fact the sovereignty thus 
claimed by the Portuguese and Arabs is merely nominal, except 
here and there where forts are maintained. The natives beyond 
the range of these forts pay no taxes, and are in fact a source 
of terror to the Portuguese, who subsidize them at times, and have 
difficulty in holding their ground ; indeed, Mr. Young has just 
brought word that they have been driven out of Sena and all places 
south of the Zambesi by the Zulus. 

VOL. xxxi. part'i. d 
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The blight of slavery has fallen upon their settlements, and 
of the prosperity for which they were at one time famous, scarce a 
shadow remains. Their trade consists in gold, ivory, and slaves. 
The slave trade, though contrary to Portuguese law, has unceasingly 
been carried on with the knowledge and connivance of the officials ; 
happily it has been curtailed by the stoppage of the transatlantic 
traffic ; but the Portuguese still supply the Arabs with slaves for 
the eastern markets. The only healthy symptom is a trade which 
seems likely to spring up between our colony of ISTatal and the Por- 
tuguese settlements at Delagoa Bay, Quillimane, and Mozambique. 
It is to be regretted the sovereignty over 1,300 miles of coast 
should be in the hands of a jealous and indolent people like the 
Portuguese, who by their commercial restrictions have, in fact, left 
their own subjects and the native chiefs little else to engage in but 
the slave trade, while they play this dog-in-the-manger policy on the 
coast of a fertile country, possessed of fine harbours and rivers more 
or less navigable. The Zambesi, the chief river of all, Livingstone 
has proved to be navigable for 700 or 800 miles inland, interrupted, 
it is true, by cataracts, but still offering facilities for commerce ; 
while its tributary, the Shire, gives access from the sea to the great 
Lake Nyassa, with the exception of about 35 miles of rapids not 
navigable, as has been recently proved by Mr. Toung of the 
Livingstone search expedition. 

In the returns of trade between Portugal and her African set- 
tlements, no distinction is made between those on the west and east 
coasts ; indeed they are kept so imperfectly that I am compelled to 

estimate them as follows, viz.:— 

£ 

Imports to Africa 300,000 

Exports from „ 409,000 

In marked contrast with the Portuguese, the Sultan of Zanzibar 
encourages European commerce, both on the island so named and 
on the coast over which he claims sovereignty, though his 
influence does not extend over the heathen tribes beyond the range 
of his forts. The rapid development of the Zanzibar trade, is a 
striking proof of the resources of Eastern Africa, and confirms the 
accounts which have reached us of its ancient prosperity. The 
island is 48 miles long by 15 to 30 broad. In 1861 it contained 
about 250,000 inhabitants, and is supposed in the three following 
years, to have increased to 300,000, consisting of Arabs, half-castes, 
and settlers from India, together with negro slaves from the main- 
land ; the latter carry on the cultivation, while all trade is in the 
hands of the Hindoos. In 1834 the trade of Zanzibar was reported 
to consist of a few imports from Arabia, and exports of gum and 
ivory to Bombay. In the year ending April, 1866, it was visited 
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by sixty-six square-rigged vessels of all flags, amounting to 
21,000 tons, besides of Indian, Persian, and Arab craft 8,ooo tons ; 
and, taking an average of five years ending 1865 the 

£ 

Imports were 349,562 

Exports „ 377»8oi 

Of these the largest proportion is with British India ; the Germans 
and Americans come next; the British trade is however on the 
increase. 

These results will show what might be done on the coast with 
settled government ; but the island of Zanzibar is an Arab settle- 
ment, and I have to do only with that portion of the trade which is 
derived from the Ethiopic races on the mainland. It is the chief 
mart for ivory, and Baker mentions that when he reached the 
neighbourhood of the Nyanza Lakes, he found the natives wearing 
cloth and possessed of other goods which had been passed along 
from Zanzibar. From the last consular report, I find the imports 
from the mainland to have been, on an average of five years, equal 
to 225,000/., exclusive of slaves. 

A considerable trade has been carried on between Zanzibar and 
Lagos in cowries, of which there is here a fishery. 

The Zanzibar dominions are the only part of Africa where the 
slave trade is legal. There are recognised importations into the 
island during a certain portion of the year, under a system of 
passes ; during the last five years the average number entered at 
the customs has been 1 4,000 per annum, on which a duty of $2 per 
head is levied. Adults are worth 2I. to 7I, boys and girls 25s. to 
50s. The slaves in Zanzibar are well treated, but, contrary to 
experience in America, they do not increase. General Rigby 
states that only 5 out of every 100 female slaves bear children; 
this he ascribes not to disparity of the sexes, but to their unwil- 
lingness to rear children which will be sold as soon as they grow 
iuto sufficient value. It is uncertain how many of the slaves 
annually imported are exported from the island to the eastern 
markets, but it is thought not less than 6,000. The regulations 
alluded to are indeed but a mere cloak for a traffic carried on by the 
Arabs from places on the coast as far south as Mozambique, to ports 
in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. These, jointly with what are 
brought from the White Nile country and across the Great Desert 
from Central Africa, furnish slaves for Arabia, Syria, and Asia 
Minor, as far as Constantinople ; while those carried to the Persian 
Gulf supply Mesopotamia, Persia, and the countries eastward as far 
as the Indus. The unhappy negroes are to be found sprinkled over 
the country, from the confines of Russia to Cashmere, and from the 
Indus to the Mediterranean. 

d2 
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The great difficulty we have experienced in our efforts to put 
down the Mahomedan slave trade, is due to its sanction by their 
religion. Slavery has existed among eastern races from the 
remotest ages, and is in some respects necessary to their society as 
constituted. They do not, therefore, understand our views ; hence 
the chiefs and rulers, even though willing, might be unable to 
suppress it ; but in fact they not unfrequently derive much profit 
from the traffic. "We have hitherto been restrained from putting 
it down with a high hand, because our policy in the Bast is con- 
sidered involved, lest we should excite the hostility of the countries 
concerned. But our proceedings on the east coast, as yet, are 
calculated to irritate, rather than seriously interrupt the traffic. It 
has been suggested that the coast should be scoured by steam gun- 
boats, capable of following the dhows into shoal water, which would 
be less expensive than the cruisers at present on the station ; while 
some of these latter could be employed with advantage on the Red 
Sea, so as to intercept the traffic brought from the White Nile as it 
crosses to Arabia. The Egyptian Government has been induced to 
place a steamer on the White Nile to check the evil ; and I trust 
before we have done with Abyssinia, that something may be 
arranged to hinder the transit through that country. 

I come now to the caravan trade by camels from Morocco and 
Tripoli, across the desert, which the Arabs and Moors carry on with 
Central Africa. We know but little of that between Morocco and 
Timbuctoo, except that the returns are chiefly in slaves. From 
Tripoli the caravans pass by way of Mourzuk to Bornou and 
Soudan — Kuka and Kano being the chief centres from whence 
branch caravans pass to other places. We are indebted to Denham 
and Clapperton, Richardson and Barth, for our knowledge of this 
commerce ; and fuller details are expected in a work by Dr. Rohlf, 
now in the press in Germany. The cost of transport is about 30/. 
per ton, independently of duties and exactions on every pretext, 
except where the caravan is strong enough to bear down opposition; 
it takes four months to cross the desert, so that the cost of goods 
at Tripoli is quadrupled by the time they reach Kuka and Kano. 
The returns are therefore chiefly in slaves, with the addition of a 
small amount in valuables, such as gold, ivory, ostrich skins, and a 
little antimony. Ordinary articles of produce would not bear the 
cost of transport. 

The return caravans frequently include over 5,000 slaves ; large 
numbers of whom die of hunger, thirst, and fever on the way — 
the routes being actually marked by the whitening bones of the 
wretched beings who have sunk under the fatigues of the journey. 
A whole caravan has been known to perish for want of water. 

At Mourzuk the slaves are sold, at from 20I. to 25Z. per head, 
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and from thence smuggled into Tripoli, Egypt, and the East. It 
is in vain that we have treaties with the Turkish and Egyptian 
Governments — the officials connive at the traffic ; we have no means 
of enforcing the treaties in the case of this inland slave trade, such 
as we have at sea ; but it happens we have a more effectual means 
of extinguishing it by the readier access to Central Africa afforded 
by the River Niger, so that we can undersell by that channel those 
engaged in the caravan trade, and bring down returns in produce 
such as can be raised in abundance. As an example of how this 
will work, I may mention that a gentleman having ascended the 
Niger in a steamer direct from England, to a point within a few 
days journey of Beda, saw a caravan arrive there with European 
goods from Tripoli, part of the good) being loaf sugar made at 
Whitechapel ! There can, in fact, be no doubt that so soon as the 
Niger trade has been developed, the caravan trade from Tripoli and 
Morocco will be extinguished, and with it will end the necessity 
of carrying back returns in the shape of human beings. 

Having thus made the circuit of Ethiopia, I summarise its 
commerce with the civilized world in the Appendix, Table XI. 

It is to be observed, that with the exception of ivory and gold, 
no legitimate commerce has yet been established with Central 
Africa. Europeans have in fact as yet traded with the natives 
dwelling on the mere outskirts of this vast territory, and though 
the trade on the west coast has reached respectable dimensions, it is 
still capable of being largely increased ; and as I have shown, is 
rapidly increasing. That of the east coast is well nigh neglected. 

The Arabs are the only people who have established a regular 
communication with Central Africa ; by introducing the camel from 
Arabia, they were enabled to open paths through the desert, which had 
previously defied all efforts. By successive migrations they became 
in time the ruling power, introducing the Mahomedan religion and 
Arab civilization, the traces of which latter can be discovered to this 
day. They founded kingdoms, ample accounts of which have been 
transmitted to us by the Arab writers of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries ; while modern travellers have ascertained 
that these countries in Central Africa are now inhabited by a 
variety of races, some of them red or chocolate cokrar, and differ- 
ing in shades of black. The black tribes again range from those 
with high features, approaching the Caucasian, to the common Negro. 
Of all these races the Eelatahs are the most warlike, and they 
are supposed to have emerged from the condition of a mere pastoral 
tribe, and to have founded their powerful empire of Sokatu, within 
a century from this time. They are still encroaching on their 
neighbours. 

With the exception of some few nomadic tribes, the people for 
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security live chiefly in large towns fortified by mud walls, sufficiently 
strong to resist ordinary attacks, and round these towns cluster 
agricultural villages. The space within the walls is usually exten- 
sive, the houses are interspersed with cultivated fields, and this 
renders it difficult to estimate the population with accuracy ; but it 
is certain that many of the towns contain as many as 50,000 to 
60,000 inhabitants, though some travellers rate them as high as 
100,000. 

In all the towns markets are held every two or three days ; large 
numbers from the neighbouring villages attend them ; and although 
their dealings would appear to us trifling, still there is everywhere 
shown a strong love of trade. 

Cotton and indigo are cultivated, and in many towns there is a 
considerable manufacture of cotton cloth, noted for its excellent 
quality and the durability of its dye, which latter equals, if it does not 
excel, in quality anything done in Manchester. Besides cloth, there 
are manufactures of leather, as saddlery, bags, cushions, &c. The 
art of smelting is understood, and in some places gold chains and 
ornaments are manufactured with creditable taste and skill. The 
trade of the blacksmith is everywhere plied. At the Exhibition 
of 1851, the late Mr. Robert Jamieson exhibited some specimens of 
native copper ware, tinned inside, rudely done no doubt, but proving 
they possess that as well as several other useful arts. 

Salt is a prime article of commerce ; it is brought by caravan 
from certain points in the great desert, and likewise from the 
coast. 

Some of the canoes on the Niger, approaching the sea, are large 
enough to convey upwards of one hundred people ; and Park saw 
one as high up the river as Sego, carry four horses and six or eight 
men. 

The medium of exchange differs in various places. In Kano it 
is cowries ; in Bornou cloth ; ill Loggun iron, where indeed, in 
Denham's time, a kind of iron coinage was in use, and Baikie saw 
the same thing in 1854, when he ascended the Tchadda. In 
general, in all important transactions, the value is expressed in the 
price of a slave. 

The religion of the dominant races is Mahomedan. The only 
written character is the Arabic, and the Koran is, of course, read in 
all mosques — though sometimes the reader does not understand a 
word, and the hearers very seldom, if ever. 

Disputes are adjusted by palaver, when professed advocates, who 
can expound the Koran, conduct the cause of the litigants, often 
with much ingenuity. These palavers are, indeed, everywhere a 
marked feature of the native races, as they are, one and all, noted 
for loquacity. 
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The proportion of slaves to free population differs in various 
countries. At Kano, Clapperton says the free population was in the 
proportion of one to thirty slaves; other travellers estimate in other 
places the proportion of slaves to vary from two-thirds to four-fifths. 
There is, however, a wide difference between the domestic, or born 
slaves, who form the bulk, and slaves who have been purchased or 
captured. The domestic slaves have certain well established rights, 
only give, up a portion of their time to their masters, and cannot be 
sold out of their districts except for crime, adjudged in due form 
by palaver. In short, it is rather a mild form of serfdom than 
slavery. 

All these facts bespeak a certain security of property and in- 
dustry protected, as well as the elements of civilization. There are, 
however, no traces of antiquity — no works of art — and it is wonder- 
ful that so much of the Arab civilization should have survived, amid 
the constant slave hunts and wars which for three centuries have 
prevailed to supply the demand for slaves for America. That 
demand has only now ceased, so that slaves are no longer sent 
down from these countries to the coast, and they are, therefore, 
ripe for legitimate commerce. To this rich and populous region 
there is ready access by the River Niger, next in size to the Nile, 
but destined to play a still more important part in the civilization 
of Africa, affording as it does, together with its equally important 
branch, the Tchadda, a noble highway to the very heart of the 
continent. 

The history, too, of the Niger is not a little strange. The 
sources of other great rivers have frequently been the object of 
curiosity, but the Niger alone has been distinguished by the interest 
attaching to its junction with the sea. Its existence was succes- 
sively known to the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and Arabs, the 
latter, indeed, having settled on its banks at Timbuctoo. An enormous 
body of water was known to flow eastward towards the great 
desert ; it was supposed to be lost in the sands of Sahara, or to be 
a branch of the Nile; and other theories innumerable were from time 
to time put forth, until 1830, when the problem was solved by 
Richard Lander, who, extending the previous achievements of Park, 
followed its lower course to the sea, and laid open the long-coveted 
channel for commerce with Central Africa. 

The first attempt to render Lander's discovery available, was by 
a company formed in Liverpool, which sent out an expedition con- 
sisting of two steamers, accompanied by the late Mr. Macgregor 
Laird, who published an interesting account of its proceedings and 
misfortunes. Having entered the river too late in the season, the 
steamers grounded at the confluence of the River Tchadda. Out of 
48 men 9 only survived, and the capital of the company was lost. 
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Mr. Robert Jamieson, a merchant of Glasgow, next fitted out a 
steamer in 1839. His operations were commercially unfavourable ; 
but they added greatly to our knowledge of the Niger and its delta, 
besides exploring the Rivers Benin and Old Calabar. The loss of 
life, though great, was not so deplorable as on the previous 
attempt. 

In 1841 followed the well known Government expedition, which 
cost the country upwards of 2oo,oooZ., and accomplished absolutely 
nothing. The failure of the expedition was foreseen by Mr. 
Jamieson and Mr. Laird, while the late Mr. Thomas Stirling wrote 
to Lord John Russell predicting, with marvellous accuracy, the mis- 
fortunes which ensued. Though the sickness was general, the loss 
of life did not exceed 53 out of a complement of 303. 

In marked contrast with this deplorable failure was the expedi- 
tion fitted out by Macgregor Laird in 1854, at his own risk, but 
partly assisted by Government. Under charge of Dr. Baikie the 
steamer ascended the Tchadda 300 miles beyond the point previously 
reached, and returned to Fernando Po after having been in the 
river 118 days without the loss of a man. This gratifying fact, so 
different from all previous experience, was due to better sanitary 
arrangements, and the use of quinine as a preventive ; also to the 
plan of manning the ship with blacks, and sending the smallest 
possible complement of Europeans to officer the ship and work the 
engines. By the observance of these rules the frightful mortality has 
been obviated, which previously was the sure attendant of a river 
expedition. 

Notwithstanding that this expedition was mainly one of explo- 
ration, the produce picked up in exchange for outward cargo 
realised 2,oooZ. 

Encouraged by these results, Mr. Laird entered into a contract 
with Her Majesty's Government, binding himself for a small subsidy 
to maintain steam communication on the river and its tributaries, 
and to carry goods and passengers for all who might offer. He 
further embarked a considerable capital in trading stations at 
various points on the river. 

£ 

In 1857 the returns realised about 4,000 

„ '58 owing to various drawbacks they were 2,500 

„ '59 they realised about , 8,000 

In 1860 there was no ascent, owing to the hostility of the 
natives in the delta and the absence of a promised convoy. This, 
however, led to the conclusion that the best way to remove the 
hostility of the people in the river and delta is to trade with them at 
proper intervals, since it was proved on this occasion that their 
hostility arose, not from the presence of white men in the river, but 
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because the steamers gave them the go-bye, whereas they have been 
in the habit of levying dues on all canoes passing up and down. 

Unhappily, while maturing these plans, Mr. Laird died in 1861, 
and it became my duty as his executor to close up these most 
interesting operations. Accordingly the steamer made its final 
ascent in 1861, and the year's trading in the delta and river 
realised io,oooL 

During the next four years a gunboat was sent up annually with 
supplies for Dr. Baikie at the confluence, where he held the post of 
agent for Her Majesty's Government, a post which has since been 
raised into a consulate, and is now held by Mr. Lyons McLeod. 

The Niger enterprise has since been taken up by a Manchester 
company, unsupported by a subsidy. In 1865 they sent a steamer 
up to the confluence with a well-assorted cargo and an experienced 
agent, which resulted, I understand, in the most successful year's 
trading yet attained. The operations of 1866 and 1867 have not 
transpired, but if not equally successful it has not been due to any 
inherent obstacles, but rather to the limited scale on which they 
have been conducted. Whatever may be the result of the spirited 
operations of this company, they have certainly made valuable 
additions to our stock of experience. 

The truth is, that at present no steamer will pay her expenses on 
the river. The caravan trade has to be diverted gradually from the 
desert routes to Tripoli and Morocco towards points on the rivers 
Niger and Tchadda. New markets have to be established, and new 
industries have to be created, to supply returns in produce, before 
the traffic will suffice to cover the heavy expense of steam naviga- 
tion. Returns will be obtained in ivory, shea butter, indigo, and 
other articles of produce, and already the native traders, availing 
themselves of the steamers, have brought down native cloths made 
in the interior, tobes, fine mats, and other goods, which sell well on 
the coast. But to effect any good in the Niger steam navigation is 
indispensable ; and to maintain this, a subsidy for five years I con- 
sider would suffice, as by that time it would become self-supporting. 
Whoever embarks in this enterprise without a subsidy, must be pre- 
pared to incur heavy loss for several years, merely, if successful, to 
open the way to others who would be eager to reap the fruits of his 
outlay. 

Impressed with these views, I urged on the Government the 
advantage of continuing the subsidy granted to the late Macgregor 
Laird, to whoever would carry out his plans, with such amendments 
as experience has since suggested. These were, to place suitable 
steamers on the river for a monthly service to the confluence during 
eight months of the year, while it is navigable for cargo vessels ; 
to offer every inducement to the native traders (educated blacks 
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from Sierra Leone and Liberia) to enter into the trade and become 
a useful class of middlemen ; to employ them freely as clerks and 
agents tinder European superintendence ; to form trading stations 
at proper intervals, and keep the same stocked with goods, so as 
to obviate the hostility of the natives, and thus make sure of the 
ground as far as the confluence ; operations could subsequently 
have been pushed up the Tchadda in sea-going steamers 300 miles 
above the 'confluence, or 570 from the sea, and up the Niger 
470 miles from the sea to the rapids near Boussa, beyond which 
the Niger is again available for transport through a fertile country 
as far as Bammakoo, a distance of nearly 1 ,000 miles. 

An influential company offered to embark 8o,oooZ. in steamers 
and trading stations to carry out these operations, stipulating for a 
subsidy of 6,ooo£. per annum for five years, which they considered 
would be equivalent to sharing the loss on the first two or three 
years equally between the Government and the company. I regret 
to say, that although this offer was approved by Lord Palmerston, 
and recommended for adoption by Lord Russell at the Foreign 
Office, in which department the matter originated — the scheme was 
vetoed at the Treasury. 

I trust I may be excused for dwelling so long on the Niger 
enterprises, because it is impossible to overestimate the importance 
of that majestic river, as the only available highway to the Maho- 
medan countries of the Soudan — populous, productive, and semi- 
civilized — the key to the regeneration of Africa. 

In conclusion, I may be allowed to express a hope that the 
success which has at length crowned our efforts for the suppression 
of the slave trade on the west coast, may not lead to a premature 
withdrawal of the squadron and the relaxation of our vigilance — 
but rather that the same system may be extended to the east coast, 
so that a flourishing trade may be established there as it has been 
on the west — that we may press for more stringent treaties with 
Persia and Turkey, Egypt and Muscat, so that the sea-borne slave 
trade may be stamped out wheresoever it may be found — and that 
although we cannot directly reach the inland slave trade it may 
be as effectually extinguished by the encouragement of steam 
navigation on the Niger. By these means it may be that the 
gloom which has for long ages settled upon this great continent, 
will, in our time, be lifted up, and the dawn of commerce, civiliza- 
tion, and Christianity be hailed throughout the length and breadth 
of Africa. 
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APPENDIX. 



I. — Return of the Number of Slaves Exported from the West Coast 
of Africa since 1848. 



Year. 


Imported 

into 

Brazil. 


Imported 
into Cuba. 


Imported 

into Portuguese 

Colonies. 


Captured by 

Her Majesty's 

Cruisers. 


Total 
Exported. 


1848 ... 
'49 ... 
•50 .... 
'51... 
'52 .... 
'53 .... 
'54... 
'55.... 

'56 ... 
'57 .... 
'58 ... 
'59 ... 
'60 .. 
'61 ... 
'62 .... 
'63 .... 
'64.... 


60,000 
54,061 
22,856 

3,287 
800 

None 

"90 

No slaves 
imported 

since 
the year 

1855 


No return 
8,700 
3,100 
5,000 
7,924 
2,500 
11,400 
6,408 

7,304 
10,436 
16,992 
30,473 
24,895 
23,964 
11,254 
7,507 
6,807 


900 

561 

16 


5.972 
4> 6 74 
6,650 
1,020 

237 
None 

.. 
90 

None 
1,408 

33 

988 

2.655 

3.238 

1,989 

1.425 
3i7 


65,972 

67,435 

32,606 

9,307 

8,961 

2,500 

11,400 

6,588 

7,304 
11,844 
17,025 
31,461 
27,550 
28,102 
13,804 
8,947 
7,124 




141,094 


184,664 


1,477 


30,696 


357,930 



II. — Imports and Exports of the British Possessions on the West Coast 
of Africa, including Bullion and Specie. 

[000's omitted.] 





Sierra Leone. 


Gambia. 


Gold Coast. 


Lagos. 


Year. 




















Imports 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 




into. 


from. 


into. 


from. 


into. 


from. 


into. 


from. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1855.... 


115, 


170, 


126, 


216, 


149, 


141, 


— 





'56... 


153, 


180, 


109, 


176, 


106, 


121, 








'57.... 


172, 


289, 


119 r 


202, 


118, 


124, 


— 


— 


'58... 


140, 


225, 


119, 


227, 


122, 


'54. 


— 





'59.... 


170, 


247. 


76, 


no, 


115, 


118, 


— 


— 


1860... 


173, 


3°4. 


73, 


109, 


112, 


no, 





__ 


'61.... 


168, 


213. 


109, 


137. 


163, 


146, 


— 


— 


'62.... 


144, 


269, 


100, 


J 54> 


145, 


102, 


78, 


62, 


'63.... 


209, 


296, 


176, 


142, 


77, 


54. 


171, 


158. 


'64.... 


190, 


202, 


105, 


132. 


— 




121, 


167, 


1865.... 


— 


— 


129, 


139. 


— 


— 


114, 


176, 


'66... 














221, 


263, 
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SIERRA LEONE. 

III. — Value of the Principal Articles Exported in each of the Ten Years 
from, 1855 to 1864. 

[000's omitted.] 





1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 




£ 
6, 
7, 
5, 
7, 
28, 
12, 
1, 

46, 

26, 
32, 


£ 
5> 
5. 
6, 
%, 

25. 

35, 

2, 
62, 
10, 
23. 


£ 

5, 

7, 

6, 

15, 

26, 

34, 

3, 

77, 

27, 
88, 


£ 

5 

6 

8 

9 

14. 
40, 

3. 

46, 

4i. 

53> 


£ 
3, 

8, 
7, 
8, 
25, 
47, 
2, 

45, 

19, 

83, 


£ 
7, 

8, 

5. 
44. 
34, 
33. 

3, 

60, 

'3. 
97, 


£ 

2, 

2, 

7. 

6, 

17, 

23, 

1, 

61, 

5, 
86, 


£ 

3. 
2, 

9. 

5, 
29, 
26, 

2, 
52, 

I 5» 

125, 


£ 
4, 
1, 

15, 
4, 

35, 

38, 
1, 

82, 

2, 
114, 


£ 

4. 






16, 


Gold 






33. 
27, 






Palm oil and "1 


32, 


Miscellaneous ... 


90, 


Total 


170, 


180, 


288, 


225, 


247, 


3°4. 


213, 


268, 


296, 


202, 



GAMBIA. 

IV. — Value of the Principal Articles Exported in each Year from 

1855 to 1864. 

[OOO's omitted.] 





1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 




£ 

150, 

23, 

25, 
18, 


£ 

13°. 

9. 

21, 

16, 


£ 

163, 

12, 

9, 

17, 


£ 

189, 

H, 
16, 

8, 


£ 

69, 

17, 

12, 

12, 


£ 

80, 
9, 

!2, 


£ 
101, 
11, 
12, 
13, 


£ 

134, 
8, 
6, 
6, 


£ 

103, 

16, 

9, 

13, 


£ 

79, 

25, 


Wax 


Miscellaneous .... 


17, 


Total ,„ 


216, 


176, 


201, 


227, 


110, 


109, 


137, 


i£4, 


141, 


132, 



.Wote — Gambia trade since 1859 affected by internal wars. 

GOLD COAST. 

V. — Value of the Principal Articles Exported in each of the Ten Years 

from 1855 to 1864. 

[00's omitted.] 





1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 




£ 

33,1 

1,7 

1,0 

4 
80,0 
24,5 


£ 

59.3 

4 

2,0 

54.5 
4,8 


£ 

69,0 
1,3 
1,5 

No 

50,4 

2,2 


£ 
96,1 

4 

2,0 

retur 

55,4 

2 


£ 

73,5 

1,0 

2,9 

n 
88,4 
2,7 


£ 

71,2 
1,6 

2,8 

2,9 

26,6 

5,3 


£ 

85,4 
2,3 
1,0 
3,2 

52,4 
1,5 


£ 

7,8 

2,7 

i,3 

2,2 

85,9 

2,2 


£ 

27,0 

9 

1,5 

1,1 

22,6 

6 


No 
returns 






Monkey skins 

Palm oil 

Miscellaneous 


than 
1863 


Total .... 


140,7 


121,0 


124,4 


i54,i 


118,5 


110,4 


145,8 


102,1 


53,7 


— 



Note. — Trade of Gold Coast with Ashantee stopped in 1863 by war. 
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LAGOS. 

VI. — Value of the Principal Articles Exported in each of the Five Years 
from 1862 to 1866. 





1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 




£ 
1,451 

61 

60,069 
351 


£ 
i,475 

1,208 

H,474 
138,250 

2,934 


£ 
16,148 

512 

6,444 

123,107 

19,882 


£ 
10,600 

1,300 

11,300 

104,500 

48,000 


£ 
24,600 




3,200 


Nut oil 


10,600 




204,910 




19,400 




Total 


61,932 


'5 8 ,34 I 


166,093 


175,700 


262,710 







VII. — Exports from Liberia in 1864. 
[00's omitted.] 



Description. 


To 
United 
States. 


To 

United 

Kingdom. 


To 
Hamburg. 


To 
Holland. 


To Sierra 
Leone. 


Total. 




9 

36,3 
1,3 
9,9 
1,6 

1 

2,3 

6 
3 


9 
23,6 

1 

2,1 
4 
3 

5 
4 
1 


9 
70,5 

3,9 

4 

9,2 

1 
6 


9 
7 

1 


9 

1,4 

2,5 
1 

2 

2,7 
1 

1 


9 
132,6 

5,3 

14,8 

2,2 

9,7 






Syrup and molasses 




Coffee 


3,1 
2,9 

2 

1,3 
3 














Total 


52,4 


27,5 


84,7 


8 


7,1 


172,6 





Note. — -Total imports #162,930. 
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VIII. — Registered Tonnage of Vessels from Oil Rivers into Liverpool. 

[000's omitted from total column only.] 



Year. 



1839 

1840 

'41 

'42 

'43 

'44 

1845 

'46 

'47 

'48 

'49 

1850 

'51 

'52 

'53 

'54 

1855 

'56 

'57 

'58 

'59 

1860 

'61 

'62 

'63 

'64 

1865 

'66 

Average 14 years \ 
to 1852 inclusive J 

Average 14 years, 
1853 to 1866 in- 
clusive 



Bonny 

and 

New Calabar. 



9,867 

8,039 

11,193 

9,830 

9,482 
8,620 

11,711 
8,670 
9,002 
9,274 

10,753 

9,084 
16,195 
11,353 
13,443 
15,192 

20,000 
19,583 
13,793 
15,740 
11,561 

16,076 
13,824 
16,830 
13,658 

12,792 

14,676 
9,019 



10,219 



14,728 



Old 
Calabar. 



2,124 

880 
4>°73 
3,698 
3,903 
3,5°° 

4>4 6 5 
3,777 
5,405 
4>5°9 
2,445 

4,°93 
3,090 
3,673 
4,6i3 
5,218 

3,32o 
2,867 
6,679 
2,167 
4,456 

4,520 

3,395 
2,776 

i,449 
1,288 

4,121 
1,555 

3,545 



3,459 



Cameroons. 



772 

1,442 
1,114 
1,667 
1,179 
2,376 

2,525 
2,695 
1,325 
1,691 
1,888 

1,556 
1,788 
1,562 
1,259 
1,439 

2,474 
1,439 
2,627 
1,539 
2,187 

1,918 
1,916 
2,168 
1,610 

1,218 

671 
1,891 

1,684 
1,740 



Benin. 



728 

^,031 
1,198 

1, '97 
1,049 
1,318 

2,066 
1,030 

i,995 
1,015 

>,345 



1,106 

>,352 

906 

1,621 

2,642 
2,238 
1,878 
2,418 
1,324 

3,224 

1,643 
1,641 
3,7i6 
2,531 

3,055 
3,636 



1,234 



2,320 



Brass. 



232 

618 

1,088 
1,090 
1,528 
1,526 
2,019 



1,762 
1,550 
1,466 
2,281 

2,026 
2,210 
3,821 
2,637 
2,747 

2,339 
2,450 
3,425 
2,507 
1,894 

2,529 
2,489 

1,240 

2,487 



Total. 



■3, 



18, 

16, 
16, 
16, 

22, 

17, 

I9> 
18, 
18, 

17, 
24, 
19, 
22, 
26, 

3°,t 

28, 
29, 
25, 
22, 



23, 

27, 
23, 
20, 

25, 
19, 

18, 
25, 



* The lowest amount is in 1840, 11,392. 

+ „ highest „ '55, 30,462. 

Note. — The cargoes consist principally of palm oil, together with small 
quantities of ivory, gum, ebony, bar, and camwood, and of late years palm 
kernels. 
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IX. — Trade of the United Kingdom with the West Coast of Africa. 

[OOO's omitted.] 





Real Value 


Real Value 




Gold and Silver 


Gold and Silver 


Year. 


of Imports to 


of Exports from 


Ivory. 


Imported to 


Exported from 




Kingdom. 


Kingdom. 




United Kingdom. 


United Kingdom. 




£ 


£ 


Cwt. 






1857 .... 


2,062, 


1,492, 


2, 


C Wot given 
-< separatelv before 
I 1868 


West Ooaat 


'58 .... 


1,776, 


1,189, 


2, 


114, 


not 


'59 ... 


1,690, 


1,244. 


1, 


101, 


given separately 


1860 ... 


1,942, 


1.558, • 


1 


101, 


before 1862 


'61 ... 


1,710, 


I >559> 


1, 


80, 




'62 ... 


1,950, 


1,626, 


1, 


106, 


54. 


'63 ... 


1,603, 


i,275. 


1, 


78, 


5 1 , 


'64 ... 


1,360, 


1,102, 


2, 


120, 


57, 


1865 .... 


1,750, 


1.327, 


2, 


132, 


47, 


'66 .... 


1,971, 


1.376, 


3, 


139, 


60, 



Note.- 



-Average of ivory for ten years, from 1830 to 1840, 2, 1 54 cwt. 

'57 „ '66, 1,672 „ 



X. — Palm Oil Imported into the United Kingdom from the West Coast 
of Africa since the Year 1790. 

[Tons in tliis table given in round numbers.] 



Year. 


Tons. 


Year. 


Tons. 


Year. 


Tons. 


1790 
'91 

'92 

'93 .... 
'94 

1795 .... 
'96.,, 
•97 
'98 
'99 

1800 , 
'01 
'02 
'03 , , 
'04 

1805 

'06 , , 
'07 
'08 
'09 

1810 
'11 
'12 
'13 
'14 
•15 


100 
200 
200 
200 

100 

100 

Records burnt 

100 

200 
200 

200 
200 
400 

500 
300 

200 
400 
100 
500 
700 

1,300 
1,200 
600 
Records burnt 
1,000 
2,000 


1816 
'17 .„ 
'18 ,., 
'19 
'20 

1821 

'22 

'23 

'24 
'25 

1826 

'27 

'28 ... 

'30 , „ 

1831 .... 
'32 
'33 
'34 
'35 

1836 
'37 

'38 ,., 
'39 ... 
'40 
'41 


1,200 
1,500 
1,500 
3.700 
800 

5,100 
3,100 
3.30O 
3,7oo 
4,300 

5.ooo 
4,800 
6,300 
9,000 
10,700 

8,100 
10,900 
13.300 
13.500 
12,900 

13,900 
11,100 
14,000 
17,200 
15,800 
19,900 


1842 
'43 

'44 

1845 
'46 

'47 

'48 

'49 

1850 
'51 

'52 

'53 
'54 

1855 
'56 
'57 

'58 

'59 

1860 . 
'61 ... 
'62 
'63 
'64 

1865 , . 
'66 


21,000 
20,400 
20,700 

25,000 
18,300 
23,800 
25,500 
24,700 

22,400 
30,400 
26,200 
31,800 
37,600 

40,500 
39,300 
42,700 
38,700 
32,900 

39,200 
35.700 
42,100 
38,700 
32,800 

39.700 
39,200 
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XI. — Summary of the Trade with the Coloured Races of Africa, 
including Bullion and Specie. 

[Sums in this table given in round numbers.] 



United Kingdom 

France 

Belgium 

Spain 

Portugal 

Holland 

Germany 

United States 

Brazil 

East Indies 



Imports 
into Africa. 



Cape Good Hope and \ 
Natal J 



Egypt 

Barbary States 



Miscellaneous (say) 



£ 
1,373,000 

767,000 

8,000 

4,000 

300,000* 

81,000 

76,000* 

379,000 

56,000 

156,000 

130,000* 

50,000* 
150,000* 



Exports 
from Africa. 



3,530,000 
100,000* 



£ 
1,957,000 

1,053,000 

25,000 

2,000 

409,000 
93,000 
79,000 

486,000 
30,000 

227,000 

180,000* 

75,000 
71,000 



Memoranda. 



3,630,000 



4,687,000 
100,000* 



Average of 3 years ended 1866 
4 „ '64 



'66 
'63 
'64 
'63 
'64 



Tear 1861. 

Average of 3 years ended 186 
3 „ '6E 

Estimate. 



{Ivory to United Kingdom and 
France, average of 6 years. 

Average of 2 years ended 1864 



4,787,000 



* Items which have been estimated. 



XII.— Note Omitted from the Text, p. 28. 

Already, as often as the educated native traders have had opportunities, they 
have shown great eagerness to carry small adventures up the Niger, and have 
even endeavoured to form among themselves a company, with a capital of 25,000^., 
for steam navigation in that river. 



